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AFFAIRS OF DOMINICA. 


In turning over our files by the West India mail which arrived on 
Monday, we looked in the first instance at the papers from Do- 
minica, and learnt with. sincere pleasure that the mercy of the 
Crown has been extended to the five persons who, at the last dates, 
were under sentence of execution. Their sentence is commuted 
into hard labour for five years. This act of clemency, however, is 
not to be ascribed to Mr. President Laidlaw. It is not clear that 
he even referred the matter to the Governor-General, Sir Charles 
Fitzroy. It seems rather (we speak under correction) that the day 
for the execution of these unhappy men had been fixed by Mr. 
Laidlaw, and that Sir Charles Fitzroy interposed his authority to 
revent it. He is said to have wished the captain of the vessel who 
bors the reprieve ‘‘a prosperous voyage, as the lives of five persons 
depended on his arriving in time.” The work of vengeance being 
now over, it may be hoped that the kindlier feelings will come into 
operation. We regret to say, however, that the opinions expressed 
in the papers respecting the cause of the late outbreak, disclose a 
state of things giving little promise of future tranquillity. The real 
origin of the disturbance is strongly asserted to lie in the fact that 
the government of the island is in the hands of Mr. Laidlaw. To 
understand the bearing of this fact, it should be borne in mind that 
Major M‘Phail, the Lieutenant-Governor of Dominica, is absent 
on leave, and that the actual government has thus devolved upon 
the gentleman (whoever he may be) who holds the post of presi- 
dent of the council. This gentleman, in the present instance, is 
Mr. Laidlaw. Now Mr. Laidlaw is the owner of two estates in the 
island, part By ate of a third, and attorney for some sixteen or 
eighteen of the principal estates besides. To this it is to be added 
that he was in the same capacity during slavery. Such a man could 
neither inspire the confidence of the peasantry, nor become in fact 
a just and impartial governor. In truth, his conduct seems very 
quickly to have deserved the suspicions with which he was regarded. 
It is stated that, almost immediately after he had assumed the reins 
of government, he formed a plan for forcing an obnoxious rate of 
house-rent and wages, which caused an unprecedented excitement 
among the peasantry, and on some estates a strike which continued 
for three months; since which period the people have not worked 
either so willingly or so well. It was further unfortunate that the 
execution of a despatch of Lord Stanley’s, enforcing on those in 
possession of Crown lands to petition for leases—a measure in itself 
very unwelcome—should have been confided to this ‘‘ planter presi- 
dent.”” It is alleged that, in the course of this business, attorney 
Laidlaw has petitioned for leases to president Laidlaw, and that 
caveats to the petitions of attorney Laidlaw were to be heard and 
decided by president Laidlaw: while president Laidlaw has fixed 
the fees to be paid by attorney Laidlaw (out of the money of his 
constituents) into president Laidlaw’s pocket. It can surprise no 
one that a course of such administration as this should have exas- 
perated the peasantry against their planter-governor ; and this view 
of the case fully explains (although it is far from justifying) the 
reason why the rioters cried out, ‘‘ It is Laidlaw’s head we want.” 


The same conclusion is arrived at by another method. A cor- 
respondent of the Dominican, who gives his name, (Charles 
Leathem,) sends to that paper a deposition which we give below, 
—s it to be ‘‘ from a respectable man of his class.’ It is as 
follows :— 


* Dominica.—Personally appeared before me Esq., 
one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said island—T. S., of 
the Estate, who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists 
of Almighty God, deposeth and saith, 

‘¢ That he lives on the Estate, and when the people there 
first heard about giving their names they said they would not do so—as 
Mr. Laidlaw was the Governor——but if they had an English Governor 
sent out by the Queen, and he wanted their names, they would give them 
—but Mr. Laidlaw had so many estates that he wanted to take all their 
names and get them made slaves again—and they all see what he do 
already with the people on the Queen’s land at Loubierre and all about 
the sea shore (Borde la Mere) and make them pay for their lands again 
—and that the whole of the negroes on the Estate would 
say the same thing. 























mark of 
T.» S. 
‘¢ Sworn to before me 

‘‘this 11th day of July 1944." 


Confirmed as these views are by the letter of our private cor- 
respondent given below, we confess we are led to the conclusion, 
** that the late disturbances would not have occurred had not the 
planter president been at the head of affairs.” ~ 

Mr. Laidlaw seems to have been as incompetent to meet the 
crisis which his administration produced as he was to conduct the 
general affairs of the government. His abrupt and precipitate 
proclamation of martial law was too plainly an act of violence 


inspired by fear; an act of _— in desperation, which a small 
amount of courage, or even of coolness, would have prevented. On 
this point we shall extract the following passage from one of the 
letters in the Dominican :— 


‘It is a matter of history, that men who have not been trained to 
command that self-possession which is so essentially necessary in times 
of emergency—in the moment of difficulty and doubt—dubious what to 
do—looking to others as embarrassed and undecided as themselves for 
advice and counsel, generally adopt harsher measures and inflict severer 
punishments than would be the case were they capable of exercising their 
cool and deliberate judgment—and the acts and conduct of Mr. President 
Laidlaw during and since martial law tend far to strengthen this asser- 
tion. Contrast his timid conduct with what would have been that of 
Major McPhail or any Lieut. Governor, and the result is obvious. Mar- 
tial law would not have been proclaimed—at the head of a handful of 
soldiers he would have repaired forthwith to the scene of disturbance— 
dispersed the rioters—punished the most guilty, and terrified the most 
ignorant, and the country would have been spared the present unhappy 
and impending troubles and obloquy. For a shindy or row at Pointe 
Michelle the whole country was put under armed martial law—in the 
disturbed quarters the innocent, frightened at they knew not what, sided 
with the guilty.”’ 

Before continuing the extract, which we here for a moment break 
off, we must say with unfeigned regret, that we are constrained to 
admit the justice of the strictures it contains on the conduct of the 
Governor General :— 


‘¢ Sir Charles Fitzroy arrived- He could not undo what had already 
been done; but he might, he ought—it was his bounden duty to have 
remained to witness the trials of the most guilty of the prisoners, and 
pass on them that sentence which an English Governor might be expected 
to inflict. Instead of doing so, he deputed to President Laidlaw full 
power to decide upon the fate of the unhappy prisoners—left it to the 
man whose head they had cried for to pronounce their doom! Having 
done this, his Excellency departed to Martinique, to make purchases of 
bon bons and scent-bottles. What was the consequence? Jean Philip 
Motard, a man who had hitherto been of an umblemished character, was 
hanged!! Scarcely were the remains of the unhappy man cold, when 
despatches were received from the Governor-in-chiet, expressing a hope 
_ that no capital indictments would be necessary ; and, at all events, that 
no capital punishment would take place !”’ 


The real root of all this mischief is to be found in the manage- 
ment of affairs at home. It has in former times been a rule with 
the Colonial Office (taught, no doubt, by experience) never to suffer 
the government of a colony to fall into the hands of a planter; and 
it is the departure from this golden rule which has convulsed 
Dominica. We are astounded to learn by our corresponden:’s 
letter that four of the West India islands are in a similar pre- 
dicament, and some of them becoming very ‘‘ feverish.’ We 
conjure the Secretary for the Colonies to look to this matter without 
delay. The noble lord will surely feel that a weighty responsibility 
rests upon him for all the agitation that may arise, and for all the 
blood that may be shed, in consequence of his leaving official 
situations of the highest importance unsupplied with men adequate 
to the effective performance of the duties they impose. If he has 
imagined that planters now may be trusted, we hope the disastrous 
outbreak in Dominica will dispel from his mind such an illusion. 


safely be trusted with power. The peasantry will confde in a 
Queen’s governor, and in no other; and why should they not 
have one ? 

The private letter from our correspondent is as follows :— 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


St. Christopher, 30th July, 1844. 

Srr,—By the last advices from Dominica, it appears that affairs are 
still carried on with the same violent and vindictive spirit on the part of 
the authorities of that island. Happily, the five unfortunate persons 
under sentence of death have been almost providentially reprieved. Their 
execution had been resolved on, and the day fixed for its taking place, by 
Mr. Laidlaw, when the Governor-general, Sir Charles Fitzroy, awaking 
at the eleventh hour from his strange leth , on reading, no doubt, the 
case of the unhappy John Philip Motard, judicially murdered for scratch- 
ing Mr. Bremner’s face with a stone, without even the shadow of a shade 
of proof of his throwing it, according to his indictment, with intent to 
kill, despatched an express to Mr. President Laidlaw, directing him to 
commute the sentences of these five unhappy persons. But will his Ex- 
cellency ever forgive himself for leaving the prisoners, and the unfortunate 
Motard, to the tender mercies of Mr. Laidlaw and the planters of Do- 
minica? Every one here is at a loss to imagine what were the grounds 
for the misplaced confidence of the Governor in Mr. Laidlaw, that, visit- 
ring an island under his government, said to be in a state of rebellion, and 
certainly in a state of disturbance, he should, after a brief stay of forty- 
eight hours, have taken his departure, leaving everything in confusion 
and disorder, and hundreds of prisoners in the hands of their irritated 
employers, who were all in one, judges, juries, masters, and militiamen, 





whilst the heads of those who had already fallen were still exhibited on poles 


The planters, too plainly, are still what they were, and cannot . 
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in the country. Sir Charles is a person of known humanity; but why 


did he not leave express orders with Mr. Laidlaw not to carry any capital | 


sentence into execution without a reference to him, if the business on 
his hands was of so urgent a nature as to render his departure from the 
scene’ of the disturbance indispensable? The remarks of ‘Pro bono 
Publico’’ and others, that he was influenced by his being a guest of Mr: 
Laidlaw, and his consort a connexion of that gentleman’s lady, are cer- 
tainly unworthy of any consideration. His Excellency’s honour and 
humanity are beyond question, but he has committed two great mistakes ; 
first, in having placed Mr. Laidlaw at the head of affairs; and, secondly, 
by trusting to that gentleman’s discretion, instead of remaining himself 
in Dominica to see equal justice done. It is to be recollected that this 
was not the first disturbance in Dominica under Mr. Laidlaw. Soon 
after the departure of Major M‘Phail, last year, and Mr. Laidlaw’s as- 
sumption of the government, a general strike took place, which on some 


estates lasted till October. So much for the confidence that ought to: 


have been placed in Mr. Laidlaw. 

The whole course of the law proceedings in these cases has been dis- 
graceful in the extreme... All parties seem to have been equally panic- 
struck and equally vindictive, and to have combined together to perpe- 
trate injustice. Mark the difference of the two cases—of Motard, for 
scratching Mr. Bremner’s face, and of Pierre and Toussaint for murder- 
ing (for the poor man is since dead) C. P. Marseille—the former. hanged, 
the two latter sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Why this unac- 
countable difference ? Simply because Bremner is a white man, a member 
of council, and a planter; whilst poor Marseille was nothing more than 
a black man and a labourer. This is equal justice to black and white in 
Dominica ! 

The coloured people have not, I lament to say, behayed well through- 
out these unfortunate disturbances, but have combined with the whites to 
oppress their black brethren. The conduct of Mr. C. G. Falconer, the 
editor of the Dominican, the paper I refer you to, deserves the severest 
reprehension. He is a coloured man, and his paper is the organ of the 
coloured party. Yet mark the manner—the approving manner, almost— 
at least, not condemnatory—in which he speaks of the cruelties exer- 
cised by the militia on the unforfunate rioters ; such as mutilating them, 
striking off their heads, and carrying them affixed on poles about the 
country. One thing regarding this gentleman would be incredible, were 
it not that his own words avouch it. He, Sir, you will recollect, was the 
foreman of the jury who condemned Motard, because Ais stone unluckily 
struck Mr. Bremner on the face, inflicting a wound now no longer visible, 
after—not he, but Zavier and others, threatened to have Mr. Bremner’s 
and Mr. Laidlaw’s heads. Now, Sir, this very Mr. Falconer says, in his 
editorial article of the 17th July, speaking of the rioters, ‘‘ and talking 
(whether they meant it, or not, does not matter) about the heads of the 
gentlemen appointed by the Home Government to govern the island.” 
What, Sir, did he, as the foreman of the jury who found Motard guilty 
for being present when others talked of having the heads of the gentlemen 
alluded to—; did he, I repeat (for such conduct is almost beyond the 
bounds of credibility), consent to and deliver that disgraceful verdict, 
being, according to his own words, of opinion, that, whether the poor 
people meant what they said or not was no matter? After this, let not 
Mr. Falconer claim to be ranked amongst liberal men. He is, however, 
it appears, printer to the Legislature: let that be his consolation. 

I have said enough for the present, and shall not fail to let you know 
anything of importance that may yet take place. Allow me to say—and 
it is of the highest importance to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that he should be made aware of it, for it is a fact—that the quiet, per- 
haps the existence, of all these colonies is in a great degree dependent on 
their not being, during the absence or on the demise of their Governors 
sent from home, placed under the administration of their respective Pre- 
sidents of the Council, who are almost invariably planters, or mercantile 
persons in strict connexion with the planting interest, and actuated with 
the same views. The Governors of not less than four of these islands are 
at present on leave of absence, and the administration in the hands of 
planters, who have been all their lives, at least until 1834, holders 
of slaves. These islands are, St. Vingent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and this 
island. St. Lucia is in a feverish state; nor would it be a matter of sur- 
prise if like symptoms should manifest themselves in St. Vincent and St. 
Kitts. Whenever a planter is left at the head of affairs, there the labour- 
ing population are in imminent danger of being goaded into discontent. 
It should never be permitted for a moment longer than is necessary to 
send a substitute that can be depended on. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. N. 


August 6th. 

P.S.—I open my letter to refer you to the extraordinary address of His 
Excellency Sir C, Fitzroy to the militia, before his departure from Do- 
minica, in which he praises that sanguinary body for their forbearance! !! 
I enclose a printed copy of the Order issued on the subject, and I beg to 
refer you to the Dominican of the 12th June for an article headed ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Militia ;”’ from which you will perceive that these blood- 
thirsty beings, so praised for their forbearance, wantonly shot some 
negroes who had surrendered, and struck off their heads. Observe, also, 
Mr. Cochrane’s tying people, who were afterwards discharged by the 
Privy Council as innocent, so cruelly as to endanger their lives ; yet these 
are the people whom His Excellency praises for their forbearance !! ! 





MAURITIUS—IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE CIVIL 
COMMISSARIES. 


(From the Mauritius Watchman.) 


Responsisixiryr is the vital principle of justice and impartiality in 
those who have the administration of law. There never was, and, 
while human nature remains unchanged, there never will be, a 
human being who, intrusted with arbitrary authority, does not 
abuse his power by frequent acts of oppression and injustice. It is 
on this ground that the British constitution guards and fences every 
institution and department of government by a universally per- 


vading law of responsibility, attached equally to the highest and 





lowest office in the governmental _— of subordination. This is 
the secret spring of that purity and uncorruptedness, for which the 
British nation in all’ parts.of the world is eminent above all former 
conquerors that ever figured on the world’s theatre. It is the 
‘* chief corner-stone” to her Indian and foreign empire ; and whilst 
the aphorism of the poet remains true, “that which is best admini- 
s ‘is: best,” it must ever abide the very hinge on which her 
empire’s glory and stability hang suspended. How strange, then, 
how Lahey unaccountable, it must a ao to a stranger un- 
acquainted with the mind which governs the Mauritius, to find, by 
the law on Guildives, the responsibility of the Civil Commissary 
Assistant Justices of the peace entirely destroyed, by the taking 
away of the right of appeal from their judgments! A more uncon- 
stitutional clause, we will venture to affirm, has never been incor- 
porated into the body of British legislation ; or one more directly 
destructive of the rights and the liberty of the subject. There is, 
it should be observed, under the circumstances of the case, no other 
resource, no other remedy, to‘him who may be unjustly or illegally 
condemned; so that these magistrates are endowed with a power, 
as far as their jurisdiction extends, supreme, god-like, absolute, 
and irresistible. How, we would ask, have these immaculate gen- 
tlemen earned so high an homage to their virtue ? Has their conduct 
towards their administered been hitherto so pure, spotless, and 
irreproachable as that it is above suspicion? Or is their learning 
so profound and extensive as to lift them above the danger 
of illegality in their decisions ? We. shall answer these two 
questions. To the first our columns furnish an ample reply, 
in the exposure of various instances of their cruelty, extortion, 
and injustice. And we could furnish a volume of the history 
of their corruption and oppression. We have personally be- 
come acquainted, without inquiry, with numerous instances in 
which poor ignorant country people have had four, six, and eight 
dollars illegally exacted from them, on occasion of deaths requiring 
a permit for burial, of marriages, of removals of residence, of 
pretended contraventions, &c. &c. Bribery is commonly practised. 
On one occasion we knew of a Civil Commissary, who, after uttering 
a vehement speech, declaring his conviction that a defendant before 
him was guilty of stealing some fowls, descended from his seat, and 
walked in the shrubbery hard by for 5 minutes with the said defend- 
ant, when he returned perfectly blinded to the culprit’s guilt, and 
dismissed the complaint. He had touched a douceur of 40 dol. 
On another occasion, one of them called at a poor man’s house to 
charge him with having suffered his goat to trespass on a neigh- 
bouring field, when he modestly demanded 15 dol. as a compromise 
to stop prosecution, but accepted 5 dol. for the first offence. These 
are matters of almost daily occurrence in the country districts ; 
and we can assure his Excellency, if this law is persevered in, as 
the only remedy left will be the right of petition to her Majesty’s 
justice and clemency, he may expect to have his table covered with 

etitions against the arbitrary decisions of the Civil Commissaries. 
So much for the spotless equity of their administration ! 

We shall now come to the legal qualifications evinced by these 
rural magistrates, who have earned to themselves a carte blanche to 
be filled up with the names of the guilty at their own good pleasure. 
Now it is passing strange, but our inquiries at the right source con-_ 
firm the fact to be no less true than strange, that, for these last three 
years, there is scarcely a single instance of the sentence of a Civil 
Commissary having been confirmed by the Supreme Court on ap- 

al. All their judgments and convictions are regularly smashed 
or informality or il —— the very instant they are read. Now 
this is not the case with the judgments of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates. It very rarely happens that the sentences of the latter are 
quashed. Indeed, there are very few appeals; and yet the convictions 
of the Stipendiary Magistrates are more numerous in the proportion 
of an hundred to one than those pronounced by the Civil Commis- 
saries. In short, the convictions of these Assistant Justices of the 
Peace have, we are assured, been found to swarm with so many 
errors—errors open and manifest, that it has been found impossible 
to support them when deferred to the.Appeal Court. 

To cure this evil, a very strong, though, in our opinion, a very 
unconstitutional remedy has been appli The right of appeal 
has been taken away ; so that now af sentences of the Civil Com- 
missaries, however illegal they may be, though they present a tissue 
of blunders, are all and valid in law, since their errors or their 
injustice cannot any longer be demonstrated and repaired on be oo 
This is rather a drastic dose of legislative remedy. We should like 
to know what English lawyers and judges would think of it. For 
our » we should have preferred the milder medicine administered 
by ir John Jeremie when Procureur-General, for this evil of 

vil ignorance and oppression is one of old standing. 
This laborious and conscientious magistrate required all the Civil 
Commissaries to make him monthly returns of all i 
before them. These he carefully perused, and his comments and 
observations thereon served as so many instructive lessons to these 

tlemen, for their better guidance in the discharge of their judicial 
uties. These commentaries of the Procureur-General became, in 
fact, an excellent practical école de droit, whilst the obligation to 


| make a monthly return to the Mintstére Public operated as a check 


inst favouritism, tyranny, and oppression. 
ee may be all ed that in England many acts of parliament de- 
oe grt ge of J —_-. es gen vB gs he ex- 
an appeal : but it should not orgotten 
that, to England, parties who consider themselves aggrieved have 
other means of redress, by Certiorari, Mandamus, or Habeas 
Corpus; and by a motion to file criminal informations, without 
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having recourse to the Attorney-General. All these are.so many. 
bulwarks which the wise and jealous policy of the law of England. 
has thrown around the person of every British subject, for the pro- 
tection of his liberty, character, and property. In Mauritius only 
these bulwarks of liberty are to be sca to the four winds of 
heaven, at the fiat of a foreign Procureur-General. It should not 
be overlooked, too, that the unpaid magistracy of England are men 
of birth, rank, and character, raised above the petty influences of 
favour, patronage, and bribery, and generally assisted by a clerk 
well versed in the law; and, what is still more important, their 
jurisdiction is much more limited than that of our Civil Commis- 
saries. They cannot inflict a fine exceeding 5/. ge it is generally 
5s.) or an imprisonment exceeding three days. In all more serious 
eases, their duty is simply to bind over the parties by bail to appear 
at the Sessions, Assizes, or other meeting of the courts of Justice. 
But how stands the case with our Assistant Justices of the Peace ? 
We have recorded the instance of Emile Bon, fined 10/, and impri- 
soned a fortnight, for frightening the Justice’s clerk’s donkey by 
driving a sugar-cart rather swiftly, although no harm was done or 
intended ; and we have.commonly heard of fines of 20/. and 30/., 
a share of which goes to the Civil Commissary himself or his 
employés; and imprisonments prolonged until the victim of op- 

ression would accept a contract of twelve months’ service to the 
5 ustice’s particular friend, the planter. 

Is the reader curious to know why the sentences of the Es ago 
Magistrates are left subject to appeal, whilst these of the Civil 
Commissaries are rendered irresistible ? "We can perhaps tell him. 
The appellants in the former case are the rich and privileged plant- 
ers, who are of the Procureur General’s rank, and have their inte- 
rests represented in Council. In the latter, the appellants are the 
common herd, who are unrepresented, and have no voice in Council. 
This is what we call in England class-legislation, or rank-legislation, 
and we are sorry to say it is rank in a double sense. 





SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


In turning over the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes of last 
month, I found an article upon the ‘‘ Etat Politique et Moral du 
Brésil,” which contains some observations on slavery, and the social 
and moral condition of the Brazilian population, to which our 
attention as abolitionists is absolutely demanded. These observa- 
tions show us the danger to which the Brazilian empire is exposed 
by continuing the abominable system of slavery, as also the pro- 
found degudeain of life and manners produced by contact with 
slavery. The moral plague infects all ranks, sullies all characters, 
cuts at the foundations of all that is reckoned dear and pure in 
civilized life, and sooner or later threatens the Brazilian empire, 
first with revolution, and then with anarchy and dissolution. 

But I shall now collect the substance of what is said on Brazilian 
society and morality. We have in Brazilian society six classes of 
people. Ist. Portuguese from Europe, or naturalized Brazilians. 
2nd. Portuguese Creoles, born in the country, or Brazilians pro- 
perly so called. 3rd. The mixture of whites and negroes, produc- 
ing mulattoes. (These mulattoes are daily increasing, and threaten 
to absorb all other ranks and classes.) 4th. The mixture of whites 
and Indians, or Pabres. 5th. The Negroes of Africa. 6th. The 
Indians, divided into various tribes. The moral state of this society, 
so mixed and yet antagonistic, where the people abandon themselves 
to their bad passions and savage instincts, is truly afflicting. 

The most remarkable phenomenon, as already stated, is the inva- 
sion of the Mulattoes upon the rights, or rather condition, of all 
the other classes, it being the only class which daily increases, in 
consequence of the corruption of Europeans. Besides, the immo- 
rality of all classes favours the intercourse between them, and re- 
moves all the prejudices of caste and colour. 

The Mulatto ordinarily passes his infancy and youth in slavery. 
He owes his liberty to his own labours,.and enters society with a 
feeling of hatred and vengeance against the whites. More active 
and intelligent than the BraziJians, he aspires to power. Among 
Mulattoes freed from their youth are many distinguished men. All 
have a marvellous aptitude for different kinds of labour. The 
position of inferiority in which their birth places them stimulates 
their zeal, and they have not the apathy and carelessness of the 
Brazilians. If they cannot supplant Brazilian and Portuguese so- 
ciety in all the ra they will certainly do so in some provinces, 
and especially in Bahia, where supremacy promises favourably to 
them. The day when this gn > shall be accomplished will be a 
day of terrible reaction upon white proprietors. The Mulattoes 
will have no pity for them. Their cry of union will be, ‘‘ Death 
to the Portuguese !” 

The intellectual activity of the Mulattoes might be supposed to 
stimulate the Portuguese ; but, on the contrary, they see the moral 
superiority of intellect escape from them without making any effort 
to save it, or themselves. The greater part of the Brazilians or 
Portuguese receive no other education than that of the primary 
schools. What higher schools or universities they have are con- 
ducted by the most ignorant and vitiated professors, who grant the 
diploma of Advocate, or Doctor of Medicine, with the greatest 
laxity, and to the most incapable students. The journals abound 
with the most detestable discussions, and it is impossible to read 
them without di 
_ The moral state of the Brazils corresponds precisely with its 
intellectual condition. The corruption of Brazilian families is too 








well known to require illustration by particular examples. Marriag 
is ony an affair of interest, and the women lead a life p 
sensual. You are astonished to see a young wife patti pay. § 

ight or ten children; but one or two fh belong to her, the 
others are the children of the husband. Natural children are every 
where in numbers, and receive the same education as legiti- 
mate children. This, as all other kinds of immorality, is favoured 
and increased by slavery. iage is rejected as a thing too bind- 
ing, and as being besides a useless expense. In some entire districts 
are found only two or three families living in the way of legitimate 
marriage. The inhabitants live in a state of concubinage with 
either white or Mulatto women. It often happens that a master, 
having debauched his negress slave-girl, sells the poor thing whilst 
she is enceinte. Others, more shamelessly diabolical still, keep as 
slaves their own children ; and these unhappy beings—sold to death 
by their own fathers !—can never rise above their original condition. 
A fact is cited, with an apology for relating such abominable details. 
‘* Two brothers, proprietors of considerable estates in the province 
of Rio Janeiro, have adopted a system which has drawn down upon 
them the admiration (!!) of the Brazilians. The elder brother 
renders mothers all the young negress slaves of the younger 
brother, and the younger brother imitates the example of the elder 
brother. The female slaves of the two brothers, fearing to produce 
abortion lest they should incur punishment, submit to the lusts of 
these unnatural men, and the number of the slaves augments 
rapidly on the twe estates; and their prosperity is now referred to 
with pride and satisfaction.” 4 

Although generally well treated by the Brazilians, slaves are 
subjected to Lhe limited only by the mercenary will of their 
masters, Negress slaves who become mothers have no relaxation 
from toil granted them, which produces frequent abortions. The 
number of slaves introduced into the Brazils, in spite of English 
cruisers, is stated at 30,000 annually ; but now, since the adminis- 
tration of O’Donnell, the monster who now wields like a fiend the 
horrid destinies of Cuba, it is probable the importation of slaves 
into the Brazils, as into Cuba, is greatly increased, as the slave- 
trade in both countries reacts one upon the other. This number is 
scarcely sufficient to counterbalance the annual deficit of the black 
population, worked to death in the mines and upon some estates. 
Owing, also, either to there being more men than women, or to the 
number of abortions, it is rarely that you find an estate where the 
number of births equals that of the deaths. 

But the vices of the Brazilians, produced mainly by slavery, 
confine themselves not to slavery. So profoundly immoral are 
these people, that, in the province of Pernambuco, assassinations 
are committed in the open day, and the murderers publicly boast of 
the number of victims which they have poniarded. An European 
once remarked to the president of this province, that, if duels were 
permitted as a safety-valve of private vengeance and redress of 
wrongs, there would be fewer assassinations. The president re- 
plied, ‘‘Do you think that a person offended would, in order to 
avenge himself, consent to risk his own life? A Brazilian would 
never commit such a folly!” This reply of the president will 
enable you to judge of the point d'honneur of the most part of the 
inhabitants. 

The Romish clergy, whose influence, it might be expected, would 
combat this deep wide-spread demoralization, are the first to 
give the example of all the vices. Nothing is so contemptible as a 
Brazilian priest. Ridiculing a religion which he professes, and 
believing a morality which he ought to teach and practise, he lives 
in the most shameful debaucheries. Romish priests, surrounded 
by a numerous family, speak to you of their children without a 
blush. They have no moral or political influence in the country, 
and live in a state of voluntary abasement. Some zealous mission- 
aries have attempted to arouse the Brazilians to a sense of their 
moral degradation ; but the first men whom it is necessary to con- 
vert are the priests. This undoubtedly is the most difficult.— 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Juillet, 1844, 1¢ Livraison, p. 92, 
93; Article, Etat politique et moral du Brésil. 

Begging you to find a place for the above in your Anti-Slavery 
py at in order that the public of Great Britain may still know, 
or be reminded, what Spanish, and Portuguese, and all slavery, is 
in its social consequences, 

Iam, &e., ee 





SPANISH SLAVE-TRADE. 
(From the Parliamentary Papers.) 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN TO MR. BULWER. 


Foreign Office, December 31, 1843. 

Srr,—I have to desire that you will take the earliest opportunity 
to call the attention of the Spanish government, by a formal note, 
to the state of the slavg-trade and ae in the island of Cuba. 

By the preamble to the treaty concluded in 1817 between Great 
Britain ri Spain, Spain bound herself to Great Britain to ‘‘adopt, 
in concert with her, efficacious means for bringing about the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, and” for ‘‘ effectually suppressing illicit 
traffic in slaves, on the part of Spanish subjects.’’ And Spain fur- 
ther engaged by the treaty itself, that from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty, it should not be lawful for Spanish 
subjects to carryon the slave-trade on any part of the coast of Africa, 
north of the equator, and that from the 30th day of May, 1820, 
the slave-trade should be abolished throughout the entire dominions 
of Spain; so that after that date, ‘‘it should” not be lawful for any 
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of the subjects of the Crown of ‘‘Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry 
on the slave-trade, on any part of the coast of Africa, upon any 
pretext, or in any manner whatever.” 

The cruisers of each nation were empowered to seize vessels with 
slaves, if found at sea, under the flag of the other nation. Tribu- 
nals, composed of individuals of each country, were to try such 
vessels, and the slaves taken in them were to be emancipated by 
those tribunals, and to be delivered over to the Government in 
whose territories the case was tried ; and in the regulations for the 
guidance of the tribunals, it was specially declared and pointed out 
to their attention, that each Government bound itself to guarantee 
the liberty of such portion of the individuals as should be re- 
spectively consigned to it. 

In consideration of the stipulations of that treaty, Great Britain 
engaged to give to Spain the sum of 400,000/. sterling, in full com- 
pensation for all losses sustained by Spanish subjects on account of 
vessels captured previously to the treaty, and also for the losses 
which, in the words of the treaty, were described as ‘‘a necessary 
consequence of the abolition of the slave traffic.” 

The treaty was so far fulfilled that cruisers were appointed to act 
under it; commissioners were established to try the cases ; vessels 
were taken, tried, and condemned ; and the slaves received from the 
tribunal a sentence of emancipation. 

Regulations also were drawn up and agreed. upon, providing for 
a temporary apprenticeship, by which the negroes emancipated 
might be prepared for final and entire freedom. 

Great Britain paid the money required from her, and has from 
the first laboured sedulously in fulfilment of the obligations of the 
treaty. 

But how has Spain fulfilled her share of the engagement ? Foran 
answer to this question it will be sufficient to look tothe island of Cuba. 

In 1821 the number of slaves in Cuba was estimated at 265,000. 
A census of the population was taken in 1827, which gave the num- 
ber of slaves in Cuba to be 286,942. Another census was taken in 
1841, when the return of slaves then existing was given at 496,495, 
thus making an increase, even by the official census, of 210,000, in 
those last fourteen years. But that census is known to have been 
incorrect; and it is believed that the real number was purposely 
concealed, and at this moment, according to the most intelligent 
inhabitants, the number of slaves in Cuba is not less than between 
800,000 and 900,000. Her Majesty’s Government regret to say that 
this unnatural and alarming increase in the slave population is but 
too easily accounted for. An almost avowed connivance at the trade 
on the part of the local authorities, aided as it has been by the eva- 
sions and delays of the Government at Madrid, whenever the 
conduct of their subordinate officers has been denounced to them, 
and the strict fulfilment of the treaty demanded, affords a ready 
solution of it. 

Vessels have arrived and cargoes of slaves have been landed in 
the face of day, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital 
itself; the facts have been denounced by the British functionaries 
to the Captain-General; the name of the vessel, the number of the 
slaves, the very spot in which they were confined, has been made 
known to him; and the result has been, that the Captain-General, 
after going through the form of an investigation, has declared the 
alleged facts to be unfounded, whilst it has been notorious in Havana 
that he ha received from the slavedealers a price for each slave 
that has been landed. , 

Nor has the conduct of the authorities been less culpable in re- 
spect to the negroes who have been emancipated by the Mixed 

urt. Repeatedly, at the conclusion of their apprenticeship, have 
these unfortunate persons been sold for a new term of slavery, to 
the profit of those whose solemn duty it was to secure to them 
complete and permanent freedom. 

The British Government remonstrated. Promises were lavishly 
made; and at length the forcible representations of her Majesty's 
Government produced, on the 2nd of Jan. 1826, a royal order, en- 
joining the authorities in Cuba to carry the treaty into faithful 
execution, without the delay and evasion arising from their custom 
of referring to Madrid upon every remonstrance or complaint ad- 
dressed to them. But even this order was neglected in Cuba, and 
the infractions of the treaty still continued. 

Subsequenty, in 1835, a treaty was concluded, more stringent 
than that of 1817, empowering British cruisers to seize vessels 
under the Spanish flag when — for the slave-trade; and it 
was stipulated, that two months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, the Spanish Government should promulgate a penal law, 
affixing a severe punishment upon all Spanish subjects concerned in 
the slave-trade. 

Still the traffic was actively carried on, and though the import- 
ation of slaves was less, those who reached the shores of Cuba 
were suffered to be made slaves, the governor, as before, receiving’ 
his bribe for each individual negro consigned to illegal captivity. 

So that in January, 1841, her Majegty's Commissioners wrote 
home that they could ‘‘not too strongly express their conviction 
that from the officers of the Spanish Government they can look for 
no assistance whatever in suppressing the slave-trade, and that Great 
Britain must trust to her own acts alone for effecting that object.” 

At last a short respite occurred in this long-continued practice of 
bad faith and injustice, so unworthy of any government claiming a 
title to the respect of nations. , 

In the spring of 1841, General Valdes arrived as Captain- General 
at Havana. With a 7 ses and good faith worthy of his high 
position, he assembled the slave-traders, and told ther that, consist- 





ently with honour and with justice, he could not connive, as he confes- 





sed he found his predecessors had done, in the disgraceful trade in 
slaves. He gave them six months ta complete the undertakings 
which, trusting in a continuance of the favour they had experienced 
from his predecessors, they had. entered into before he came to the 
government ; and he declared that after those six months no infrac- 
tion of the treaty should be allowed to pass unpunished. 

The effect of this honest declaration was instantaneous. The 
number of vessels sailing from the Havana for Africa, which in 
1840 had amounted to 56, decreased in 1841 to 31 ; in 1542 they 
were only 3. The number of arrivals, which in 1840 were 41, were 
in 1841 only 27, and in 1842 only 9. Of course the importation of 
slaves diminished accordingly. 

The number introduced into the island in 1840 was not less than 
14,470 ; in 1841 it was 11,850; and in 1842 it was reduced to 3150. 
But it was not long before the slave-dealers in Cuba made strenuous 
efforts at Madrid to procure either the recall of this honourable 
officer, or the issue of such orders as would force him to permit, 
as heretofore, the evasions of the treaty. 

They partially succeeded at the time, and shortly afterwards a 
new administration was formed in the mother country, and General 
Valdes was finally recalled, carrying with him from the island the 
regrets and good wishes of all who were capable of appreciating the 
probity and disinterestedness of his character. 

In this last year, 1843, the importations of slaves have again 
taken place as formerly in Cuba. 

No attempt has been made to check them on the part of the pre- 
sent Spanish authorities. It is in vain that the British functionaries 
announce them to the governor ; and the same disgraceful system of 
evasion, and fraud, and bribery, and bad faith, appears once more 
in action. 

I furnish you with the particulars of these transactions, contained 
in despatches from her Majesty's Commissioners and her Majesty’s 
Consul-General, in Cuba. 

You will see it stated that the slave-traders in Cuba are carrying 
on undertakings in that disgraceful traffic, with a confidence in im- 
Sopa and a corresponding activity, greater than had been evinced. 

y them for many years past, and that the Captain-General has even 
refused to receive any more communications from her Majesty's 
Consul-General upon the subject. 

You will also see that such has been the extent of the illegal im- 
portations in Cuba, that it is computed that if the slaves imported 
since 1820 were emancipated according to the intent and spirit both 
of the treaty in 1817, and of that of 1835, not one-sixth of all the 
negroes or coloured population would remain in bondage ; and that 
whilst the number of these unhappy beings has been rapidly and 
constantly increasing, the treatment to which they are exposed, on 
the part of their masters, has become more and more reckless and 
inhuman. 

Although not absolutely denied religious or moral instruction, 
none whatever is offered to them. The civil laws are, as far: as 
their protection is concerned, almost a dead letter ; and when Gen. 
Valdes, during his enlightened but too short administration, en- 
deavoured by the force of new regulations for their treatment to 
obtain an amelioration of their wretched condition, he was compelled 
almost immediately to issue a circular, diminishing in a great mea- 
sure the effect of these very regulations. 

Other facts might be cited to show that the Government at 
Madrid were little inclined to follow up the first steps taken by 
General Valdes, towards a just and honourable discharge of their 
engagements. 

From a note addressed by General Sancho, to this office, on the 
15th of July, 1842, (at which time General Valdes was governor of 
Cuba,) it appeared that five years was the utmost time considered 
by the Spanish Government as necessary for effecting the complete 
freedom of those negroes who, in spite of their emancipation by 
sentence of the Mixed Commission, had, through the negligence 
and cupidity of the Spanish authorities, never yet had the blessing 
of full liberty conferred upon them. 

Against this prolonged continuance of slavery, for those in respect 
to whose right to immediate freedom not the slightest doubt existed, 
her Majesty’s Government then remonstrated, and it does seem that 
at the time these remonstrances were of some avail. 

The real liberation of the emancipated negroes commenced in 
January, 1842. There were then supposed to be about 7,000 of 
this class in Cuba. 

By the accompanying abstract from the Reports of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, you will see that in the course of that year 920 adult 
individuals, or H bet one-eighth of the whole number, besides 295. 
children, their offspring, received complete liberty. But the num- 
ber of emancipated negroes restored to freedom within a similar 
period has since gradually lessened. 

In the first four months of 1843, 141 adults, and 19 children, 
and the next four months only 103 adults, with 29 children, were 
liberated ; in September last there were only 20 adults, with three 
children ; andin October last, only 12 adults, with 10 children, who. 
received this long-promised boon. 

I have now to desire that you will state to the Government of 
Spain, that it is with real sorrow that her Majesty’s Government 
find themselves obliged to confess that it would be culpable on their 
part were they to continue to act as if any just reliance could be 
placed upon the fidelity of Spain to the engagements. In 1841, 
the draft of a convention was transmitted to Madrid, by which it 
was proposed to institute, by the aid of British functionaries, an ex- 
amination into the titles by which the slave population of Cuba is 
held in servitude. . 
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Encouraged by the novel nee of good faith on the part of 
the Governnentof Cuba, as it was then administered, her Majesty's 
Government admitted the weight of certain objections raised against 


that proposal by the Government at Madrid, and forbore for the 


time to press it. 

The honourable administration of General Valdes has unfor- 
tunately been cut short ; and her Majesty's Government have already 
had sufficient proof that the appointment of his successor has 
brought with it a return to the disgraceful practices described in the 
former part of this despatch. Great Britain, then, must trust to 
her own resources, and to those alone, for the suppression of the 
slave-trade carried on by vessels under the Spanish flag ; and she is 
prepared todoso. But she isalso entitled, by a solemn engagement 
of the Spanish Crown, to require that those who equip and navigate 
those vessels, as well as the receivers of their. cargoes, shall be 
criminals by the law of Spain, and that they shall be punished as 
such. More than eight years have passed since the Crown of Spain 
took her engagement upon itself, and it is still unredeemed. 

You will therefore demand from the Spanish Government, that 
they forthwith comply with the obligations of the second article of 
the treaty of 1835, by the promulgation of a penal law against all 
slave-traders, subjects of her Catholic Majesty. You will also re- 
quire that the Captain-General of Cuba may be called upon to 
explain the conduct which, in his note to Mr. Consul-General 
Crawford, of the 28th of October, he has declared it to be his 
intention to adopt in his intercourse with that officer; and that he 
may be enjoined to pay due attention to such communications, bear- 
ing upon the infraction of treaties between Great Britain and Spain, 
as may be addressed to him by the authorised agents of her Ma- 
jesty. Finally, you will require that orders may be sent from Madrid, 
directing General O’Donnel to follow up the measures of repression 
begun by his predecessor, and to carry them out efficaciously, to 
the redemption, in some degree, of the good faith of Spain, and to 
the satisfaction of the just demands of Great Britain. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) _ ABERDEEN, 
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The two petitions to Parliament from our friends of Hampden congre- 
gation, Jamaica, were promptly forwarded to the care of Lord Brougham 
and Mr: Hawes. The latter we know to have been presented ; but, the 
votes of the Lords not being printed, we have been unable to trace the 
course of the former. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would 
feel obliged to any of the friends of the anti-slavery cause who would 
forward to them copies of Nos. 37 and 111 of the old Monthly Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, to complete Vols. II. and VI. of the series. The 
Committee will feel pleasure in return to forward any other numbers to 
their friends who may require them. 
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Tue address of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has attracted the attention of the French papers. 
To show in what spirit they have noticed it, and how much under 
the influence of that imaginative faculty by which our lively neigh- 
bours are so pre-eminently characterized, we make the following 
extract from the JVational :— 


‘In appearance this manifesto is designed to adjure the Haytiens to 
put an end to the continual and bloody dissensions which desolate their 
unhappy country. In reality it is a philanthropic diatribe against France, 
a methodistic homily in favour of London and Manchester shops, and 
other warehouses of cottons and hardware.”’ 


It is no wonder that writers endowed with so profound a power 
of penetration as this, should feel themselves authorized to predict 
———— no doubt they wish—that the address will fail of its intended 
effect. 

The reference made in the address to the policy and designs of 
France has evidently created in our contemporaries not a little sore- 
ness. The Presse murmurs in reply, that, in its present state, St. 
Domingo is not worth having; and the National makes a more 
distinct and indignant disavowal. All we have to say is, that we 
wish the disavowal could be believed; no credit whatever can be 
given to it, however, while facts tell so different a tale. 

In the course of the remarks which are indulged in by the Na- 
tional, two points are made of considerable importance and utility, 
and we tender our contemporary our thanks for them. One of 
these relates to the French government, and the other to our own. 
Speaking of the address, the writer says :— 


‘* It furnishes a significant warning which the French government ought 
not to neglect. It shows for what odious insinuations and machinations 
the continuance of slavery affords a pretext. Let them hasten, then, to 
abolish it. It will thus accomplish a measure at once of humanity and 
sound policy,” 





From whatever feelings it originates, this is good advice, and we 
yes te French government will follow it. 

e hint to our own government is thus given. Construing the 

address into an insinuation that France is opposing itself to the ex- 
tinction of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world, the 
National retorts that this is not honest— 
‘* because England does not sincerely cherish this design in its whole 
extent, and because the English Society for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade in the West Indies (where British policy was not inte- 
rested in the maintenance of this double infamy) wilfully shuts its eyes 
to the continuance of slavery in British India, and to the slave-trade to 
which, in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, English merchant- men, to- 
gether with the vessels of the East India Company, and even those of 
the royal navy, notoriously lend themselves.”’ 


In another number, in an article on Cuba, in which the insurrec- 
tion in that island is without any warrant ascribed to British insti- 
gation, the writer again touches the same subject. He says:— 


‘* While England with one hand seeks to destroy the slave-trade, she 
maintains it with the other, and extends and carries it on for her own 
profit. While her ships suppress the traffic on the western coast of 
Africa, they encourage it in the latitudes of Eastern Africa. Often may 
one see the very vessel loaded with negroes, liberated in the Atlantic, take 
in the Red Sea a new cargo of slaves, and sell them in the Persian Gulf 
or in India, making a double profit of this ingenious commerce.’’ 

In so far as these passages contain an imputation upon the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, they must be founded upon 
simple want of information on the part of our contemporary, who, 
of course, is not in the habit of reading articles from the Anii- 
Slavery Reporter, except when the honour of France is supposed 
to be attacked in them; and who, consequently, does not know 
with how anxious a jealousy the Committee of that Society have 
watched the mischief to which he refers. That his representations 
are not wholly without foundation we are aware; although it is but 
simple truth to say that he has greatly overstated the facts. We do 
not believe that British authorities at home connive at the implica- 
tion of British shipping in the oriental slave-trade ; on the contrary, 
we hope and believe they are anxious for its suppression. Whether 


as much can be said for every British functionary abroad may be 


more doubtful. We certainly do not think that the right measures 
have been taken in the quarters referred to for the suppression of 
this evil; and we shall be happy if the use made of it by our 
foreign contemporary should lead the government to greater zeal 
and perseverance in the accomplishment of this good work. 

WE have inserted in another place an article from the Mauritsus 
Watchman, presenting a marvellous—we wish it were a singular— 
instance of the facility with which the legislative authorities of that 
island contrive to outrage both common sense and common decency. 
There are, it seems, in this dependency of the British Crown, cer- 
tain functionaries called Civil Commissaries, these functionaries 
being at the same time Assistant Justices of the Peace. Hitherto an 
appeal has lain from the sentences of these gentlemen to the Su- 

reme Court of Appeal in the island. Their decisions, however, 
co been found “ to swarm with so many errors,”’ that they have 
been for the most part set aside. ‘* For the last three years,” says 
the Watchman, ‘there is scarcely a single instance of the sentence 
of a Civil Commissary having bite confirmed by the Supreme 
Court on appeal. All their judgments are regularly smashed for 
informality or illegality, the moment they are read.” This, no 
doubt, must be a very serious mortification and annoyance to these 
Assistant Justices, and one, where the convenience and gratification 
of persons in authority are preferred to any consideration of justice 
and the public good, not long tgbe endured. Accordingly a desperate 
effort has been made to provide a remedy for it. Not by withdrawing 
these Commissary Justices from a situation which they are so incom- 
petent to fill; not by taking measures to augment their knowledge 
of the law, and to reinforce their sense of equity; but by taking 
away the right of appeal from their decisions ! Our contemporary 
well calls this ‘‘a drastic dose”’ of legislation. To us the statement 
is almost incredible, even for Mauritius. Most effectually, indeed, 
does such a measure free the Ciyil Commissaries from the mortifi- 
cation of having any more of their sentences reversed; but at what an 
enormous cost of public justice and the general welfare! It hands. 
over the entire mass of the peasantry to the arbitrary and absulute 
will of notoriously incompetent, if not dishonest men, and lets loose 
for incalculable mischief hands which, beyond those of all men in 
Mauritius, ought to be most effectually bound. We scarcely know 
how to believe that the Governor can have given his assent to such 
a law; but, should he have done so, there may yet be time, it is 
to be hoped, for making representations on the matter to the minis- 
ters of the crown. 

By another number of the Watchman we are sorry—but not 
surprised—to find that an attempt is making to induce the Governor 
to recommend the abolition of the Stipendiary Magistracy in Mau- 
ritius. ‘‘ There are,’’ says our contemporary (and we quote his 
words with much pleasure), ‘‘at Mauritius, ten Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, most of whom, entering into the spirit of their institution, 
and knowing what England expected of them, have preserved their 
independence amidst the corrupting influence of wealth, being 

uided by stern justice and impartiality in their judicial career.” 
Such functionaries must be bitterly unwelcome in Mauritius, and 
the hatred borne to them by the rulio party is their highest praise. 
On the present attempt to get rid of them the Watchman says— 


‘«In no other British colony was the necessity of a Special Magistracy 
so urgent as in the Mauritius; because nowhere else did it snatch the 
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labourer out of the hands of the Civil Commissary—that arbitrary ex- 
actor upon the poor. The same motives which led to the establishment 
of the institution imperatively require its continuance ; the perpetuity of 
free-labour contracts and disputes between masters and workmen, and 
the unchanged spirit and character of the older tribunals. In Mauritius 
those motives are greatly strengthened by the addition of 50,000 defence- 
less Coolies around whom the righteous shield of British law requires to 
be thrown. If the emancipated needed such a protection, the Indians 
need it a thousand fold. The first have a thousand resources in their local 
knowledge, acquaintance with the vernacular language, and the sympathy 
of their fellow creoles : the cooly has no resource against oppression and 
injustice, except in his own cunning and artifice. When a government, 
by stinting the boon of fair and equal justice, reduces a class of people 
to these subterfuges of the helpless, it becomes an accessory to their 
crimes, and morally responsible for one half of the treachery, lying, and 
theft, by which it is dishonoured. By such a ‘‘ withholding of justice ”’ 
our Coolies may be made in five years ten times worse than they are on 
their first arrival; by a contrary course, which shall preserve them from 
despair, teach them to respect themselves, and know that justice is ob- 
tainable, they may be improved. This improvement is what England 
looks for; that the Cooly should not be consigned to hopeless thraldom, 
but assisted to better his condition. Her honour requires it, or the cessa- 
tion of free immigration. The eyes of other nations are upon her and 
her free colonies, and, rich as she is in the reputation of a disinterestedness 
without parallel, she cannot afford to make a holocaust of her fame in 
the cane-fields of a hundred planters. 

“We regard ‘the Stipendiary Magistracy as the vital principle of our 
agriculture, under the raising of the interdict against immigration. They 
* stand between the living and the dead.’ Under the destruction of their 
judicial authority for the labourer’s protection, the immigration system 
‘would speedily become a foul and gangrenous ulcer, fit only for the knife ; 
and no sooner would the report of its working reach home, than a sudden 
and final stop would be put to the planter’s hopes of cultivating his cane- 
ground from that source. The English nation have some confidence in 
the Stipendiary Magistrates, whom they have appointed, and who act 
under English laws especially drawn up for their guidance : but what con- 
fidence can they have in our Commissaires Civils and Notables, whose 
authority sprung up under the French system in its worst times and most 
‘inauspicious circumstances, when men’s minds, agitated in the whirl of 
revolutionary violence, were much more fitted to pull down than to build 
up the edifice of a social system, and when slavery yet abode in its 
strength. There never, we imagine, was, in any country an order of 
magistrates whose duties were so undefinable, whose general mode of 
procedure was so arbitrary, vexatious, illegal, and irresponsible as 
that of our Civil Commissaries. To transfer their office of Assistant 
justices of the peace to the Stipendiary Magistrates, and let their other 
functions die a natural death, would be one of the greatest boons the 
governor could confer on this island, and infinitely a more sound and 
constitutional policy than to recommend the abrogation of the Stipendfary 
Magistracy. We have indeed, no fear of his Excellency recommending 
this latter measure. He will first compare the regulations for their 
guidance in judging between the master and the workman, with those 
rules which the creatures of the landowners might be expected to follow, 
from. habit and from the spirit of the Napoleon Code. He will pause 
before he yields, as he seems to have done in recommending the ls. duty 
to be taken off, prematurely and inconsiderately. Every experience of 
the snares into which an interested oligarchy, whose only object is to take 
the reins of government virtually into their own hands, lead him, will be 
a landmark of danger and warning, presenting itself in full front of the 
premises of their future sophistries, having inscribed upon it in legible 


-characters, ‘ beware !’ ’’ 





Besipes the news from Dominica, which we have treated at 
large in another place, the West India mail has brought intelligence 
of some importance from British Guiana. The efforts made by the 


‘Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to in- 
-duce the colonial secretary not to recommend the Immigration Loan 


ordinance for her Majesty’s sanction had become known there, and 
torrents of.abuse are in consequence being poured on the head of 
** ungrateful” Mr. Scoble. This is as it should be. We should 
‘think we had done no good if they were not angry. Inreply to our 
argument that the ordinance was not in unison with the wishes of 
the people, one of the papers gravely asserts that the wishes of the 
combined court are the wishes of the people. This logic, however, 
does not satisfy Mr. Rose, the author of the measure, who is get- 
ting up a document to persuade Lord Stanley that the inhabitants 
of the colony generally are in favour of it. A letter which we have 
received from our private correspondent gives the following view of 
his doings in this matter :— 

‘* The Hon. Peter Rose, who is manager of the Colonial Bank, and the 
introducer of the two obnoxious bills, is on the alert, anxious to 

make to the Colonial Office a demonstration of what he will call public 
opinion, by slily getting up a petition, to go by this packet, numerously 
signed by planters, merchants, &c.—many of them under his thumb as 
a banker, and all interested, more or less, in sustaining the ascendancy 
of the oligarchy at present legislating for the colony, or rather for them- 
selves. As if intentionally to throw an obstacle in the way of counter- 
petitions, a new regulation, put forth from the Government Secretary’s 
office last week, requires that all communications intended for the Secre- 
tary of State shall be sent to the Governor forty-eight hours before the 
mail leaves. By the time, therefore, that a movement of the kind Mr. 
Rose is promoting gets wind, the time for a counter-movement has passed 
away. The Bank ’s hole-and-corner petition, however, whether 
signed by many-or few of his partisans, will not afford anything ap- 
proaching to an adequate representation of the public opinion of the 
colony, unless the views and wishes of the great mass of the labourers are 
to be put down as worth nothing in the calculation. I should hope that 
Lord Stanley will not allow himself to be moved to recommend the 
sanction of the two bills by Mr. Rose’s memorial, even although no 
numerously signed counter-statement should either accompany or follow 


it. Whether, before the next mail leaves this, any general movement or 
demonstration will be made throughout the colony ayainst the obnoxious 
bills, I am not able at present to say; but, should such not be the case, 
it will only prove the comparative inability of the injured many to help 
themselves against the dominant few. Whether the victims of the con- 
templated injustice be enabled to speak, or not—whether the Colonial 
Secretary will consider the matter, or not,—it will remain true, that, 
should the Royal sanction be given to the unprincipled immigration 
loan scheme, the rights and interests of the great mass of this colony’s 
population will be sacrificed thereby.”’ 


By the same arrival we find that dissatisfaction is stirring in 
Trinidad. It seems that the reduction of the sugar duties has 
induced the planters of this island to resolve upon reducing the 
wages of agricultural labourers two-fifths, or nearly one-half. This 
has, of course, created much excitement among the labourers, and 
has given occasion to the formation among them of a society for the 
protection of their interests, under the style and title of the Trini- 
dad Free Labourers’ Society. From the resolutions passed on 
this occasion we quote two, which will show the good sense and the 
good temper by which the meeting was actuated. 


‘¢ That, having taken into serious consideration the proposed reduction 
in the duty of foreign sugar, and the proposed reduction of two-fifths on 
our present rate of daily wages, we will nevertheless, in the meantime, go 
on devoting ourselves to the cultivation, not because we willingly submit 
to any reduction, but because we consider it to be our individual interest, 
as well as to the general welfare of the colony, to keep up the cultivation 
of the estates. 

‘* That, should such reduction of two-fifths on our present rate of wages 
take place, we not only consider it oppressive, but totally inadequate for 
our maintenance.”’ 


They also voted thanks to Charles G. G. Mackay, Esq., a gen- 
tleman who seems to have strongly sympathized with them, and 
whom they requested to furnish them with such information as 
might relate to their interest, in a manner ‘‘ consistent with the 
interest of the proprietors, and the welfare of the colony at large.” 
We lcarn by a private letter that the proceedings of the peasantry 
have been met by the planters in the usual spirit of violence and 
oppression. When will this madness end? It is a hard name that 
is given to those who will learn by nothing but experience; but we 
know of no name yet devised sufficiently expressive of folly to be 
applied to those whom bitter experience itself can never make wise. 

e learn also that an ordinance has been passed by the Legis- 
lature in substance similar to that of British Guiana, for raising a 
loan of two hundred thousand pounds for immigration purposes, 
that is to say, for the introduction of East Indian and Chinese 
labourers into the Island. This ordinance, like that of British Guiana, 
is highly objectionable, and, in our judgment, will prove most inju- 
rious, should it be allowed, to the welfare and prosperity of the 
colony. All we can do in our present number is to call attention 
to this piece of colonial legislation. 


WE observe with pleasure that, at a banquet which the workmen 
of Paris partook of during ‘‘ the glorious days” of July, in a toast 
proposed by the editorial committee of the Union journal, there 
was the following clause :—‘‘ The immediate emancipation of the 
negroes.” This remembrance of the enslaved is worthy of the part 
which the Paris workmen have already taken on the great question 
of abolition, and may be regarded, we doubt not, as a pledge that, 
in due time, they shall be renewed and extended. 
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Literarp Potice. 


Liberté Immediate et Absolue, ou Esclavage. Observations sur 
le Rapport de M. le Duc de Broglie, président de la Commis- 
sion instituée par déctsion royale du 26 Mat, 1840, pour Vexa- 
men du questions relatives a l’Esclavage, et & la Constitution 
politique des Colonies Fangaises ; addressés 4 sous les Fran- 
cais amig de la liberté et deVhumanité. Par Gro. W. ALEx- 
ANDER, et JoHNn Scosie, de Londres. Paris: 1844. pp. 55. 


Immediate and absolute Freedom, or Slavery. Observations on 
the Report of M. the Duke of Broglie, president of the Com- 
mission instituted by royal decree of May 26, 1840, in order to 
examine certain gentione relating to Slavery, and the political 
Constitution of the French Colonies ; addressed to all French- 
men, friends of freedom and humanity. By Gro. W. Avex- 
ANDER and Joun Scosxe, of London. Paris: 1844. pp. 55. 


We have translated the title of this brochure, as the best way of 
introducing the work itself to the acquaintance of our readers. 
They will infer from it that the pamphlet is one of the fruits of 
the visit of the Treasurer and Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in the spring of the year, of which frequent 
notices were inserted in the Ants-Slavery Reporter. We have 
read it with great pleasure, and can say with confidence that it 
pleads the cause of abolition in a manner at once worthy of enlight- 
ened English abolitionists, and conducive to the progress of the 
cause in France. Containing nothing by which offence might be 
given to the most sensitive of our fellow-labourers across the chan- 
nel, it clearly and strongly directs their Sttention to a view of the 
subject—the duty and policy of the immediate and entire abolition 
of slavery—which, in our judsment, they have not yet sufficientl 
regarded, and takes out of the way some stumbling-blocks by whic 
their advance has too long been impeded. We cannot help pro- 





nouncing the work to be admirably executed, and we trust it has 
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received a degree of attention in France justly proportioned to its 
merits. Wherever circulated, it cannot but do good ; and it deserves 
to hold a high rank among the contributions which enlightened and 
benevolent men have made towards advancing the great cause of 
humanity and freedom. 





UNITED STATES—LETTER FROM LEWIS TAPPAN. 


New York, July 31, 1844. 

My pear Faienp,—I was very glad to see in your Annual Report, 
and in a subsequent Reporter, honourable mention of the Liberty party 
in the United States. Though I stood aloof from this movement awhile, 
believing I could labour more efficiently in the cause if disconnected from 
it, yet I always voted for their candidates. And I have been for some 
time persuaded that all the abolitionists in this country (thorough-going 
abolitionists) will either unite with the Garrison party, or be out-and-out 
Liberty party men. A day or two since a Liberty Association was formed 
in the city of Brooklyn, where I reside. We took for our motto a senti- 
ment of Washington, as follows :—‘‘ There is but one proper and effectual 
mode by which the overthrow of slavery can be accomplished, and that is 
by legislative authority ; and this, so far as my suffrage can go, shall not 
be wanting.’’ The object of the Association, as stated in the constitution, 
shall be “to elect to office honest and capable Liberty men; to rescue 
our country from the oppressive domination of the slaveholding oligar- 
chy ; to deliver the nation and state from all responsibility for slavery ; 
and to carry out the principles of impartial justice and equal rights into 
practical application, by the instrumentality of the ballot-box.”’ An 
association had existed in Brooklyn previously, and several abolitionists 
here, good men and true, have done good service to the cause ; but the 
new Association includes the other, and is proceeding more formally and 
efficiently. Similar associations exist in many parts of the country, and 
are battling for liberty with energy and increased success. 

Recently, at Detroit, Michigan, a public discussion was held in 
the town-hall, before the élite of that city, respecting the principles of 
the Liberty party. Our friend Mr. Birney, who was there on a visit, 
was invited to engage in the discussion, and acquitted himself with un- 
usual ability. In that city, where a mere handful of abolitionists met in 
some obscure hall a few years since, the principal people now assembled 
in the largest hall in the place, to hear a discussion of the principles they 
had so lately contemned. Surely this indicates progress. The District 
Judge of the United States for Michigan, a distinguished jurist, came 
forward recently and avowed himself a Liberty man, and has joined the 
Association. 

Mr. Leavitt’s new daily paper, the Boston Chronicle, meets with much 
encouragement. It is acknowledged to be one of the best, if not the 
best, commercial paper in that city, and it discusses with freedom and 
ability the principles of the anti-slavery cause, and especially the distin- 
guishing principles of the Liberty party. Dr. Bailey, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, also edits a daily anti-slavery and commercial paper, which is 
highly esteemed. The other anti-slavery papers in this country, chiefly 
weekly publications, are too numerous to be mentioned here. The largest 
part of them advocate the principles of the Liberty party.. As soon as 
we can procure a suitable editor, our Committee intend to resume the 
publication of the Reporter, and hope to issue it regularly. 

The Union Missionary Society (an anti-slavery association) publish a 
paper called the Union Missionary, and have issued large editions of the 
first two numbers. The leading men in the northern states, both clerical 
and laical, belong to the great religious institutions of this country, viz., 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary Society; the American Bible Society; the 
American Tract Society, &c., &c.; and these institutions have done 
little or nothing to oppose American slavery, while some of them are 
favouring it by many indirect means. To the honour of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society it should be said, that, in their annual report of May 
last, they spoke in decided terms against the cruel system ; and it is the 
first time that either of the societies above-named have ever uttered con- 
demnatory language against it. The language referred to is as follows: 
—‘‘ Another obstacle’”’ (to the moral renovation of the country) ‘ and 
one of increasing magnitude, which may well fill the heart of philan- 
thropy with deep concern, is the existence of that horrible anomaly in 
American institutions, slavery ; covering so large a portion of our territory, 
and enthralling more than two and a half millions of souls, made in the 
image of God, in a bondage worse than Egyptian, that prevents the most 
direct and effectual efforts for their salvation.’”” The Union Missionary 
Society hope, by the blessing of Ged, to convince the leading religious 
men at the North, who at the best are only abstract abolitionists, that 
slavery is the greatest obstruction to the progress of the gospel and the 


conversion of men ; and to induce them, as individuals and as associations,’ 


to oppose slavery directly, as the obstruction to the spread of the gospel, 
so far as the American churches are concerned. The great obstacle to 
the prevalence of anti-slavery doctrines in this country, from the begin- 
ning of the contest, has been the apathy of the great religious institutions 
above named, and the countenance they have given to slaveholders and to 
slavery. In this connexion, I would say that Dr. Lafon’s address, show- 
ing that oppression is the great obstruction to the conyersion of souls at 
home and abroad, has made a powerful impression in this country. He 
was a slaveholder, was several years a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, 
and is now here, labouring with his pen and tongue to convince clergy- 
men and laymen that American slavery is the great obstruction to the 
progress and success of the gospel here and in foreign lands, where Ame- 
rican missionaries labour. 

There is no just cause of apprehension that Texas will be admitted into 
the Union under the present administration. If Mr. Polk should succeed, 
he will exert his influence to bring about annexation; but already there 
is a schism in his party on this very subject. The general opinion is 
that he will not be elected President. Mr. Clay’s prospect is more fa- 
vourable. He and his party, the Whigs, are apparently committed 
against annexation ; but, if you read attentively his letters and declara- 
tions, you will perceive that this wary politician, this great compromiser, 
nowhere asserts that he is o to the annexation of Texas. He is 
opposed to the violation of treaties; he is opposed to admitting Texas 





unless a considerable portion of the people arc in favour of it. But, if he 
is elected President, and popular feeling is manifested in favour of annex- 
ation, Mr. Clay can easily, without violating any of his declarations, 
favour the object, and use his powerful influence in consummating the 
deed. What need, then, of Liberty Associations, of untiring vigilance on 
the part of American abolitionists, of the watchfulness of our transatlantic 
brethren, of wise and firm action on the part of European governments, 
of untiring supplications to the Almighty Disposer of human affairs ! 

I am in correspondence with Judge O’Neale, of South Carolina, the 
judge who sentenced Brown to death. He is, it seems, a deacon of the 
Baptist church. He seems to think that slavery is a Bible institution ; 
that the wickedness of it consists in the ill-treatment, physically, of the 
slaves. I am trying to convince him of the moral turpitude of slavery— 
that chattelism is the great iniquity of the system—and that sound policy, 
as well as enlightened Christianity, require immediate emancipation. 

Rev. Charles T. Torrey, of Massachusetts, long known as an active 
abolitionist, is now in the common jail at Baltimore, having been indicted, 
both in Maryland and Virginia, for aiding slaves in attempts to escape. He 
has able counsel, and collections are making in different parts of the 
country to aid him in his defence. Should he be convicted, the punish. 
ment is twenty years’ imprisonment in the State prison. Mr. J.Q. 
Adams, who honoured me with a call on his journey from Washington to 
Quincy, thinks that Mr. Torrey should be taken before the Chief Justice 
of the United States, Mr. Taney, (pron. Tawney,) who resides in Balti- 
more, by a writ of Habeas corpus, that the question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law may be argued.* Mr. Adams thinks that Judge 
Taney, who once liberated all his slaves, and is not now a slave-holder, 
would be inclined to pronounce the law unconstitutional; but, if he 
should not, he advises that an appeal be taken to the Supreme Court at 
Washington, and the first talents in the country be engaged to argue the 
various important points connected with the case. 

Mr. Adams has now entered his seventy-eighth year. Though he ape 
pears more hale than men usually do at that advanced age, yet he is evi- 
dently becoming weaker and more infirm. His powerful mind, like a 
steam-engine, is too strong for the fragile house in which it operates, and 
bids fair, ere long, to break it down. 

Rev. John Cross, of Illinois, long labouring in the Anti-slavery cause 
in this State, and in the State of Illinois, where he now resides, was ar- 
rested some months since on a charge of aiding slaves in their flight through 
Illinois from a Slave state ; the ‘‘free’’ State of Illinois having, to please 
a slave-holding sister, passed laws inflicting punishment upon her own 
citizens who should act against the policy of the slave States. When Mr. 
Cross was brought into court for trial, and it was found that, instead of 
feeing pro-slavery lawyers to defend him, he was prepared to defend him- 
self, rather than suffer the anti-slavery harangue in open court, a nolle 
prosegui was entered, and Mr. Cross was set at liberty. 

We are exceedingly mortified that the Free Church of Scotland has 
treated our remonstrance with such neglect. They have, by their virtual 
sanction of the conduct of their commissioners in this country, rebuked 
the abolitionists, and encouraged the slave-holders. If the religious 
people of Scotland cease to aid us in our responsible work, let them not 
throw obstacles in our way. The 9000/. sterling solicited here is dearly 
acquired at the expense of disheartening American abolitionists, and 
cheering on the upholders of American slavery. 


question. 
With affectionate attachment to you and to the members of the Com- 
mittee, I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
Lewis Tappan. 
J. Scosiz, Esq. 





SLAVE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES—LETTER OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Miss THaxter,—In declining the invitation which I received last 


my intention to express disapprobation of the celebration itself. The 
abolition of slavery in the Colonies of Great Britain, by the Parliament 
of that realm, was an event, at which, if the whole human race could 
have been concentrated in one person, the heart of that person would 
have leaped for joy. The restoration of eight hundred thousand human 
beings from a state of grinding oppression to the rights bestowed upon 
them by the God of nature at their birth, was of itself a cause of re- 
joicing to the pure in heart throughout the habitable earth. But that is 
not the only nor the most radiant glory of that day. It was the pledge 
of power and of will of the mightiest nation upon the globe, that the 
bondage of man shall cease ; that the manacle and fetter shall drop from 
every limb ; that the ties of nature shall no longer be outraged by man’s 


inhumanity to man; that the self-evident truths of our’ Declaration of 


Independence shall no longer be idle mockeries, belied by the transcend- 
ent power of slavery welded into our constitution. It was the voice of 
the herald, like that of John the Baptist in the wilderness, proclaiming, 
as with the trump of the archangel, that the standing, fundamental 
policy of the British empire was thenceforth the peaceable abolition of 
slavery throughout the world. 

Well, then, may the friends of freedom and of man rejoice at the 
annual return of that day.—Well may they, from far and wide, assemble 
and meet together in mutual gratulation at the return of so blessed a day. 
Well may they come in crowds to cheer and one another to 
contribute, every one according to his ability, to the final consummation 
of this glorious and stupendous un ing. My u.willingness to par- 
ticipate in it arose only from shame for the honour and good name of m 
country, whose government, under a false and treacherous pretence o 
co-operating with Great Britain for the suppression of one of the forms 
of this execrable system of slavery, has been now for a series of years 
pursuing and maturing a counteraction of the purpose of the universal 
emancipation, and organizing an opposite system, for the maintenance, 
* By the laws of those States, a person who is indicted at the same time in 


both States cannot be admitted to give bail: thus the great constitutional right 
of bail is denied ; and whenever persons residing in different States enter into 





a conspiracy, and get a man indicted, there is, under existing laws, no relief. 
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I rejoice at the stand you and your coadjutors have taken on the sugar 


summer to attend the celebration of the first of August, it was in no wise- 
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prema, propagation, and perpetuation of slavery throughout the 
earth. 
For the last fifteen years this unhallowed purpose has been constantly, 


perseveringly, and unblushingly persisted in, with a pertinacity of exer- 


tion and a perfidy in the use of means, never surpassed hy any conspiracy 
ever formed against the liberties of mankind. The dismemberment of 
the neighbouring republic of Mexico, the reinstitution of slavery through- 
out an immense portion of her territory, and the purchase or conquest 
of California, with the lying pretension of reannexing Texas to this Union, 
have been, and yet are among these profligate and unprincipled means. 
An absurd and preposterous attempt to pick a quarrel with Great Britain, 
upon false and frivolous pretences, is another. The utter prostration of 
the exclusive constitutional power of Congress to declare war—the 
whole compound budget of blunders and of crimes—the abortive nego- 
tiation of a treaty of plunder and robbery, which the Senate had the 
common sense and common ho almost unanimously to reject—the 
glaring falsehood by which the Texans themselves were inveigled into 
the negotiation—all these, and many more enormities of the deepest dye, 
are but parts and parcels of the agony of slavery, struggling for ex- 
istence and perpetuation against the awakening conscience of mankind. 

The abortion of slave-mongering diplomacy, miscalled a treaty, at- 
tempted in the last hours of an administration detested and despised even 
by its own partisans, is the last act of this knot of conspirators against 
human freedom. Their foul and filthy purpose has at length been ex- 
torted from them. It is, by an exterminating war, to rob Mexico of her 
provinces and to defend and perpetuate slavery by open war against 
England, for undertaking to abolish it throughout the world. A self- 
styled president of the United States, and two successive secretaries of 
state of his appointment, have, with shameless effrontery, avowed that 
their project of wholesale treachery, robbery, and murder, was under- 
taken and pursued for the deliberate purpose of overreaching, overturn- 
ing, and destroying the system of policy of the British nation to pro- 
mo‘e the abolition of slavery throughout the world. 1 have long foreseen 
and watched the progress of the two systems towards this issue, and have 
given formal warning to my countrymen of it, by speeches in the House 
of Representatives in 1836, 1838, and 1842, by addresses to my con- 
stituents, in 1837, at Quincy, in 1842 at Braintree, and 1843 at Dedham, 
and by an address signed by twenty-two other members of Congress and 
myself, to the people of the free States at the close of the session of 
1843—an address falsely charged by the forty-bale weathercock hero of 
Texan annexation, nullification, and the blessings of slavery, as threaten- 
ing the dissolution of the Union. I have seen the steady and gradual 
approaches of the two systems to the conflict of mortal combat, in all their 
phases, from the strictly confidential letter of Andrew Jackson, of 10th 
December, 1833, to the secretary, not governor, of Arkansas Territory, 
to that consummate device of slave-holding democracy, the two-thirds 
rule of the late Democratic convention at Baltimore, and to the casting 
down of the glove of defiance, by our present secretary of State, in his 
letter to the British plenipotentiary, of 18th April last. The glove was 
indeed not taken up. We are yet to learn with what ears the sound of 
the trumpet of slavery was listened to by the British queen and her 
ministers. We are yet to learn whether the successor of Elizabeth on 
the throne of England, and her Burleighs and Walsinghams, upen hear- 
ing that their avowed purpose to promote universal emancipation and the 
extinction of slavery upon the earth is to be met by the man-robbers of 
our own country with exterminating war, will, like craven cowards, turn 
their backs and flee, or eat their own words, or disclaim the purpose 
which they have avowed. That, Miss Thaxter, is the issue flung in their 
faces by President Tyler and his secretary, John C. Calhoun. And that 
is the issue to which they have pledged, to the extent and beyond the 
extent of their power, you and me, and the free people of this Union, and 
their posterity, for life and death, for peace and war, for time and eternity. 

Shall we respond affirmatively to that pledge? No! by the God of 
justice and mercy! No! My heart is full to overflowing, but I have no 
more room for words. Proceed, then, to celebrate and solemnize the 
emancipation of eight hundred thousand British slaves, whose bonds have 
been loosened by British hands. Invoke the blessing of the Almighty, 
with prayer that the day may speedily come when the oppressed millions 
of our own land shall be raised to the dignity and enjoy the rights of 
freedom, and when the soil of Texas herself shall be as free as our own. 
I cannot be with you, for age and infirmity forbid; but for every suppli- 
cation breathed by you for the universal emancipation of man and the 
extinction of slavery upon earth, my voice shall respond Amen! 

From your faithful friend and kinsman, 
: Joun Quincy Apams. 
Miss Anna Quincy Thaxter, Hingham. 
Quincy, 29th July, 1844. 


Colonial Entelliqgenre. 


Trinipap.—[From our own Correspondent.]—You have, ere 
this, I presume, heard ofthe bold attempt made by an hon. member of 
Her Majesty’s Council of Government bere, Mr. Losh, a planter, to raise 
a loan, on Government security, of 200,000/. sterling, for immigration 
purposes. The introduction of this ordinance, the manner in which it 
was hurried through the Council, and the apparent disregard manifested 
by that hon. Board to the views and feelings of the community generally 
on that question, have created a degree of excitement which I have not 
witnessed before in Trinidad. The hon. member introduced his measure 
for the salvation (?) of the colony, at the bidding of some fifty or sixty 
planters, whom he styles ‘‘ the inhabitants of Trinidad,’’ as though there 
were no regard to be paid to the views of ‘‘ the people,”” upon whom the 
whole burden of this blind legislation must inevitably fall. A day or two 
previous to the introduction of the above ordinance to the Board of 
Council, the hon. tleman, who is also secretary to the ‘‘ Trinidad Im- 
migration and Agricultural Society,” called a meeting of planters in Port 
of Spain, in consequence of the change in the sugar duties, and the meet- 
ing decided on reducing the wages of the labourers and others on the 
estates, without delay ; and, for the benefit of those planters not present, 
a circular letter was drawn up, and addressed to the planters generally, 
urging them to adopt the resolution come to at the meeting alluded to. 














In consequence of this step, most of the proprietors, attorneys, and ma- 
nagers, notified the labourers of the decision come to. The excitement 
created by this measure among the labouring classes ao ert beyond a 
doubt, that are to comprehend more cl 4 every year the 
necessity there is for looking after their own interests. At Couva River, 
about six hundred of the labourers, natives and immigrants, have formed 
themselves into a society, designated ‘‘ The Trinidad Free Labour- 
ers’ Society.’’ They met, and passed resolutions, in which they ex- 
pressed themselves in the most becoming, temperate, but firm manner. 
Since that time they have held their meeting of the Ist of August, to 
commemorate the anniversary of freedom, and discuss questions bearing 
upon their interests. A gentleman who was present informed me that it was 
a numerous meeting of labourers, quietly conducted, so far as they were 
concerned ; but that the planters of the quarter, headed by the church 
minister, came there to produce confusion, by contradicting the speakers, 
and claiming to be heard themselves. To a certain extent they suc- 
ceeded, but were soon told by the labourers that neither their presence 
nor their conduct was agreeable. A deputation from this body of la- 
bourers is now about to visit other parts of the island, to communicate 
their views and feelings to their brethren in like circumstances with them- 
selves. 

On the evening of the Ist of August we held our anniversary meeting 
in Grey Friars church, in Port of Spain, kindly granted for that purpose 
by the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, the unflinching friend of freedom. The great 
excitement abroad was proved by the crowded audience which attended. 
The Rev. Mr. Kennedy was called on to preside, and was surrounded by 
a goodly number of coloured gentlemen, with one or two white friends, 
who agreed to spend the evening rejoicing with the free, and sympathizing 
with the bound. For some days before, it was rumoured abroad that 
a combination had been entered into by the gentlemen of the town, 
to disturb the peace and proceedings of the meeting. We were not, 
therefore, surprised to witness on this occasion a respectable number of 
that class who generally ‘‘ tarry long at their wine’’ in the evening, but 
whose conduct afterwards proved anything but creditable to them. I 
should much like for some of the capitalists of England, to whom our 
nobles humble themselves, to have had a peep at their conduct on that 
occasion. Connected with the same class, however, we have, I am proud 
to say, high-minded and honourable gentlemen, who would censure as 
loudly as any the disgraceful conduct exhibited; but they are few in 
number compared with the attorneys, and other servants of absentees, 
whose zeal for the welfare of their employers displays itself in conduct of 
the most turbulent and boisterous character, even in the sixth year of 
freedom. The question of the loan ordinance was introduced by Mr. 
Hinde, in an able speech, which greatly excited the enmity of the planters 
and their friends. The interruptions to this gentleman’s address were 
fierce and frequent ; nor was it in the power of the chairman to restore 
order for a very considerable time. The old spirit, so long kept under, 
really burst forth, on the evening of the Ist instant, with fearful fury ; 
insomuch, that the town police were called in by their superior, to assist, 
if necessary, in keeping order. 

The expectation of having the loan ordinance sanctioned by Her Ma- 
jesty, and the consequent prospect of a large increase of Coolies, to which 
our planters look with some certainty, seem to have made them resort 
to their usual bullying line of conduct before freedom. I would add, 
before closing, that, by the late census, our population is at least 60,000, 
though I am of opinion this is short of the true number. Now, I do 
honestly maintain, that the cu/tivated portion of this island is as densely 
populated by the above population as is Barbadoes, or very nearly so. 
The necessity, therefore, for an increased labouring population, for the 
same extent of private property, cannot easily be shown. Money is re- 
quired rather than men: and in this most persons here concur. 





Brirtisa Gurana.—Tue Cror.—We give the sugar crops, as 
returned for taxation, for 1842 and 1843 :— 








| —Gallons, Proof. 
Crop or Pounds of | ee | a 
: : | 
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{ “ete 
Demerary 26,349,663) 168,584 487| 7,549|1452) 9,475) 381,201 | 220,163 | 844,886 
Essequebo; 17,664,411| 156,042 | 9,647; 18,333] 4349) 39,622| 168,922 | 40,466 | 762,833 
Berbice ...' 10,659,935| 181,740 | 10,932) 12,079) ... | 16,103) 23,664 ee = | 412,635 
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British |, : crea 
Gutth, } | $4:674,009| 506,366 | 21,066) 37,961|<801 | 65,210] $78,797 | 260,629 '2020,354 
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Crop oF 
1843. 


Demerary | 26,856,544| 221,698 | 1,956 | 1,048]1748| 4,086} 342,331 | 178,144| 932,817 
Essequebo 18,480,822| 200,508 | 1,616 | 11,938] 805|15,862| 83,759 | 34,565 | 882,799 
Berbice ...| 10,139,698] 155,069 |... | ... |. | 1,080] 12,868' ... | 506,990 
































| ' 
British | ,-- . . } 
Guiana \*55477,064 577,275 | 3,572 | 12,986)2553) 21,028 438,958 212,709 |2 322,606 








* The return for one estate, which mace 495,000 pounds of sugar in the year 1842, 
has not yet been tendered for 1843. 

The last year’s crop presents, as may be seen, a slight improvement 
on that of the preceding year. The returns for 1841 were 52,043,897lb. 
of sugar, 1,543,652 galls. of rum, and 1,584,806 galls. of molasses.— 
Royal Gazette. 





Carture or Two Sravers.—Her Majesty’s sloop Star arrived 
at Ascension on the 7th of July from Prince’s Island (Cape Coast) after 
a successful cruise of five months on the west coast of Africa, during 
which time she captured two slavers, a small schooner, and a large brig 
upwards of 500 tons register; both of which have been proved lawful 
prizes. 
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